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of maintaining a buU is saved, any danger of the spread of disease when the
bull is employed is obviated, up-grading is made possible, milk yields can be
increased, the amount of sterility in cattle is reduced and the presence of
disease in cows is often discovered. The cost is approximately 255. per cow
served, and centres are being opened throughout the country. At the present
time, the number of producers participating in schemes operated by the Milk
Marketing Board and carried on by private associations is approximately
10,000. Danger may, of course, arise due to continuous in-breeding which is
practised in an effort to give the excellent qualities of one particular line and
this practice might intensify weaknesses previously unrevealed.
The qualities of the various pure breeds kept for dairy purposes may be
summarised as follows (the live weights are given approximately for adult
animals and the milk yields are also approximate at a period of nine weeks
after calving ) :
(1)  The Dairy Shorthorn
This is the most important English dairy cow, which might be termed
the national breed, and is to be found in all parts of the country. Its
ancestry is not very clear, but it is certain that it originated in Durham
and North Yorkshire and owes much to its development by Bates and other
breeders. The breed has spread throughout the world, so high are its qualities
rated among both meat and milk producers, and bulls for stud purposes are
continually being exported. The early type of this breed was larger in size
than the present-day animal, which has been developed along dual-purpose
lines, so that the carcase makes good beef when the animals' milking days
are over. Further specialisation has brought about the development of two
different types of animal, i.e. Beef and Dairy Shorthorns. This breed is most
prevalent in the North and Midlands, as apparently the more invigorating
qualities of the air in those districts are more suited to its constitution. It is,
however, found to some extent in all parts of the country. Dairy Shorthorns
have an average milk yield of 750 galls, per annum, with an average of 3*7 to 3-8
per cent, butter-fat, and the live weight is i,25olb. The commonest colours
are red or deep roan, although red and white types are also to be found. For
some reason a pure white Shorthorn is unpopular. The animal has a long
small head with a flesh-coloured nose, while the neck is thin towards the head,
rapidly thickening as it approaches the shoulder. The horns should be short,
blunt, and creamy. They should not have black tips, and should curve with
age inwards or upwards. The girth should be deep, with wide ribs, while the
body is usually longish and covered with fine hair. The udder is well forward
and has large teats. As a rule, north-country animals are more compact
than those found in the southern counties. It is adaptable to a wide range
of soil and climate but the best results are obtained on good pastures,
(2)  Lincoln Red Shorthorn
This breed is peculiar to Lincolnshire and the East Midlands, and its
members are large and rather' coarse-boned animals, the type being well
suited to the soil of that neighbourhood. Lincoln Red Shorthorns have
developed from the old Shorthorn stock. They should be of good deep-red
colour and have low-pitched homs. They have a hardy constitution and
fatten easily^ rendering them valuable to the butcher. They possess good
dairying qualities, and the milk yield, which is approximately 750 to 800 galls,
per annum, has been taken up with improving results. The average butter-